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Introduction 

It  is  surprising  that  no  research  has  been  published  comparing  the  influence 
of  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  church  government  on  individual  parishes 
in  late  seventeenth-century  Scotland,  despite  the  severity  of  the  struggle 
between  the  two  sides.  In  the  period  1660  to  1700  there  were  three 
rebellions,  continuing  unrest  in  the  south  west  of  the  country  and  sporadic 
outbreaks  elsewhere.  The  feeling  was  so  intense,  at  least  on  the  Presbyterian 
side,  that  virtually  every  Episcopalian  minister  in  lowland  Scotland  was 
driven  out  after  1690  despite  the  protests  of  King  William.1  Much  of  this 
bitterness  must  have  been  felt  at  parish  level  with  consequences  both  for 
individuals  and  the  community. 

When  historians  have  considered  the  introduction  of  Presbyterianism 
in  1 690  virtually  all  of  them  have  seen  it  as  having  very  little  administrative, 
religious  or  social  effect  at  parish  level  in  Scotland.  They  have  argued 
strongly  that  there  was  little  administrative  change  in  the  church  after  1 690. 
Church  courts,  for  example,  were  unchanged  with  the  hierarchy  of  kirk 
sessions,  presbyteries  and  synods  continuing  after  1690.  Their  functions 
were  also  little  altered  in  the  application  of  discipline,  the  administration 
of  the  poor  law  and  the  management  of  education.2  Nor  do  most  historians 
consider  that  the  religious  life  of  the  average  lowland  parish  was  much 
altered  by  the  introduction  of  Presbyterianism.  Mitchison  and  Leneman3 
argue  that  the  church  in  its  Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian  phases  was  united 


A.L.  Drummond  and  J.  Bulloch,  The  Scottish  Church  1688-1843:  the  Age  of  the 
Moderates  (Edinburgh,  1973),  6-7. 

2 Ibid.,  23. 

R.  Mitchison  and  L.  Leneman,  Sexuality  and  Social  Control  Scotland  1660- 
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on  discipline  and  doctrine  and  did  not  differ  in  its  treatment  of  sex  offenders. 
Others,  for  example  Houston  and  Whyte4  and  Whyte  in  a further  study,5 
describe  church  life  at  parish  level  in  the  16th,  17th  and  18th  centuries, 
without  viewing  1 690  as  a watershed. 

The  social  impact  of  the  introduction  of  Presbyterianism  in  1 690  is 
seen  as  even  less  significant  than  its  religious  influence  because  historians 
consider  that  the  landowners  dominated  parish  life  from  1 600  to  1 800. 
Thus  while  Mitchison  and  Leneman6  acknowledge  the  effectiveness  of  the 
church  courts  they  argue  that  the  landowners  controlled  parish  life  in  this 
period  through  the  baronial,  regality  and  ultimately  sheriff  courts,  and 
through  their  control  of  tenancies.  Other  historians  emphasise  that  the 
landlords’  influence  extended  to  the  church.  For  example  Houston  and 
Whyte7  describe  the  kirk  as  the  “mouthpiece  of  the  lairds”  and  Anderson8 
points  out  that  the  landlords  were  influential  in  the  appointment  of  ministers 
and  schoolmasters. 

There  are,  then,  a number  of  reasons  for  investigating  the  impact  of 
Episcopacy  and  Presbyterianism  on  one  parish  before  and  after  1 690.  First 
no  such  analysis  has  been  attempted  at  parish  level.  Secondly  the  tendency 
of  historians  to  argue  that  the  religious  changes  of  1 690  had  virtually  no 
impact  on  parishes  is  surprising  given  the  nature  of  the  struggle  and  needs 
to  be  confirmed  locally. 

The  following  comparisons  of  the  activities  and  composition  of  the 
Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  kirk  sessions  in  Dunblane  before  and  after  1 690 
will  be  attempted:  ( 1 ) their  religious  objectives  and  supervision  of  the  parish; 
(2)  their  social  composition;  (3)  their  application  of  the  moral  and  religious 
codes  and  their  use  of  their  administrative  powers. 


4 R.A.  Houston  and  I.D.  Whyte,  Scottish  Society  1500-1800  (Cambridge,  1989), 
29. 

5 I.D.  Whyte,  Scotland  before  the  Industrial  Revolution,  An  Economic  and  Social 
History  cl 050-c 17 50  (London,  1995),  108. 

6 Mitchison  and  Leneman,  Sexuality  and  Social  Control,  30  and  56. 

7 Houston  and  Whyte,  Scottish  Society,  27. 

8 R.D.  Anderson,  Education  and  the  Scottish  People  1750-1918  (Oxford,  1995), 
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Choice  of  parish 

Dunblane  was  selected  as  an  appropriate  parish  for  investigating  these 
questions.  Religious  factors  were  influential  in  this  choice.  Between  1660 
and  1689  Dunblane  had  been  the  seat  of  a bishopric.  So  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  parish  would  have  experienced  a committed  Episcopacy.  It 
is  also  likely  that  the  Presbyterians  would  have  done  their  best  to  establish 
a firm  version  of  Presbyterianism  in  Dunblane  tocounter  lingering  Episcopal 
sympathies.  This  combative  atmosphere  in  the  1690s  will  have  been 
enhanced  by  the  continued  presence  in  the  town  of  Robert  Douglas,  the 
last  bishop,  and  of  Gaspar  Kellie,  the  former  dean.9  Also  in  the  town  were 
David  Wilson,  the  schoolmaster  before  1690,  and  the  bishop’s  son,  another 
Robert  Douglas,  who  had  been  evicted  as  minister  of  Bothwell  and  was 
now  the  first  librarian  of  the  newly  founded  Leighton  Library.10 

As  a result  Dunblane  is  likely  to  have  experienced  sharply  contrasting 
influences  under  Episcopacy  and  Presbyterianism.  If,  in  such  conditions, 
little  impact  is  evident  on  the  religious  and  moral  life  of  the  parish  and  on 
the  social  composition  of  the  kirk  session  then  the  view  that  the  religious 
changes  of  the  early  1 690s  had  little  influence  will  be  confirmed.  If  not, 
then  a tentative  hypothesis  of  change  can  be  developed  which  might  be 
applied  to  other  parishes. 

Establishing  the  social  context  of  Dunblane 

It  is  important  to  construct  a picture  of  the  social  context  of  Dunblane  in 
the  late  seventeenth  century  if  the  impact  of  Episcopacy  and  Presbyterianism 
on  the  community  is  to  be  better  understood. 

The  surviving  records  are  useful  for  this  purpose.  A virtually  complete 
set  of  Commissary  Court  records  for  the  years  1675-1710,  including  120 
inventories,  make  it  possible  to  identify  most  of  the  individuals  who  played 
a significant  part  in  the  economic  and  social  activities  of  the  parish.  These 
are  reinforced  by  the  rentals  of  two  forfeited  estates  in  Dunblane  after  the 
rising  of  1715  comprising  40%  of  the  householders  of  the  parish  and 


NAS,  E69/19/1,  Hearth  Tax  Returns  for  Perthshire  1694. 

10  A.B.  Barty,  The  History  of  Dunblane  (Stirling,  1944),  115. 
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throwing  light  on  the  different  types  of  holdings  held  by  tenants.11  Filed 
among  the  Commissary  Court  records  are  also  some  processes  from  the 
Regality  Court  of  Dunblane.12  These  include  prosecutions  for  infringement 
of  trading  regulations  and  records  of  local  administration  of  markets,  for 
example  fiars,  which  throw  further  light  on  the  economic  activities  of 
individuals.  In  addition,  the  Hearth  Tax  returns,  mentioned  above,  provide 
a useful  backcloth  in  delineating  the  population  of  the  parish.  Together 
these  documents  make  it  possible  to  construct  a broad  picture  of  the  social 
and  economic  structure  of  Dunblane  and  to  illuminate  the  relationship 
between  the  church  and  the  community  before  and  after  1690. 

Years  covered  by  the  analysis 

Given  the  concentration  of  records  around  1690  and  the  time  needed  for 
this  analysis  it  was  decided  that  this  study  should  concentrate  on  the  fifteen 
years  before  and  after  1690. 

Religious  objectives  and  the  supervision  of  the  parish 

The  obvious  starting  point  in  comparing  the  objectives  of  the  two  systems 
is  to  review  their  statements  of  aims.  In  the  years  1675-90  only  two 
statements  of  aims  are  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  the  kirk  session.  One 
implies  that  the  church  was  at  a low  ebb.  On  14  October  1677  the  minute 
reads:  “The  severall  elders  who  collect  are  ordained  to  search  the  alehouses 
in  tyme  of  Divine  Service  for  drunkards”.13  It  is  interesting  that  no  effort 
was  made  to  insist  on  attendance  at  the  service.  All  that  was  attempted  was 
to  identify  those  who  were  actually  drunk  at  the  time  the  service  was  being 
conducted.  Despite  this  limited  aim  no  prosecutions  are  recorded.  The  other 
statement  on  2 1 June  1 674  simply  exhorts  elders  to  be  present  at  the  kirk 


11  NAS,  E623  and  E637,  Forfeited  Estates,  1715. 

12  NAS,  CC6/3/1,  Dunblane  Regality  Court  Processes,  filed  under  Dunblane 
Commissary  Court  Processes. 

13  Stirling  Council  Archives,  CH2/101/1,  Dunblane  Kirk  Session  Minutes,  1652- 
88. 
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| session  more  regularly  as  a result  of  a very  poorly  attended  meeting. 14  Other 
than  these  two  statements  there  are  no  other  general  aims  recorded. 

In  complete  contrast  after  1690  the  kirk  session  minutes  reveal  a 
succession  of  what  today  would  be  described  as  “mission  statements”.15 
Four  themes  are  repeated  continually:  the  need  for  family  worship;  that  the 
Sabbath  should  be  observed;  that  children  should  be  sent  to  school  and 
their  parents  helped  with  the  fees  and  the  purchase  of  books  if  they  could 
not  afford  them;  that  the  progress  of  religion  should  be  monitored  in  all 
quarters  of  the  parish.  Whether  these  aims  were  achieved  will  be  discussed 
later  but  their  reiteration  means  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish 
certain  standards,  which  is  not  evident  before  1690.  That  this  contrast 
between  the  two  systems  of  church  government  is  not  simply  a matter  of 
recording  is  shown  by  the  numbers  and  range  of  cases  brought  before  the 
kirk  sessions.  Before  1 690,  apart  from  one  case  dealing  with  drunkenness, 
the  church  in  Dunblane  under  Episcopacy  confined  itself  to  dealing  with 
cases  of  fornication.16  On  the  other  hand,  after  1690  the  Presbyterian  kirk 
session  not  only  tackled  fornication  in  all  its  manifestations  but  also  brought 
78  cases  against  parishioners  for  breaches  of  Sunday  observance  and  22 
for  drunkenness.17 

The  supervision  of  the  parish 

The  role  of  the  elders  in  church  affairs  was  markedly  different  before  and 
after  1 690,  which  throws  further  light  on  church  management  for  these 
years.  In  this  regard  the  minuting  of  attendance  at  meetings  is  of  considerable 
significance.  The  clerk  did  not  identify  any  of  the  elders  present  at  60  out 
of  the  99  meetings  held  between  1675  and  1690.  When  he  did  he  would 
name  up  to  10  elders  and  then  add  “and  several  others”.  On  these  occasions 
elders  were  listed  according  to  religious  and  social  precedence.  First  came 
the  bishop  and  dean,  then  Viscount  Strathallan,  the  hereditary  baillie  of 


14  Ibid. 

15  Stirling  Council  Archives,  CH2/101/2,  Dunblane  Kirk  Session  Minutes  1692- 
1714,  e.g.  5 November  1693. 

Stirling  Council  Archives,  CH2/101/1,  Dunblane  Kirk  Session  Minutes. 
Stirling  Council  Archives,  CH2/101/2,  Dunblane  Kirk  Session  Minutes. 
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Dunblane,  who  was  followed  by  the  more  substantial  landowners  with 
estates  of  more  than  2000  acres.  Next  followed  the  legal  officials  of  the 
Regality  and  Commissary  Courts,  then  the  very  small  landowners,  with 
approximately  500  acres.  Finally  there  were  the  remaining  elders  who  were 
mainly  artisans  and  tenants. 18  Given  this  approach  it  is  surprising  that  elders, 
other  than  proprietors,  were  actually  named  but  this  occurred  because  the 
proprietors’  attendance  was  generally  poor  at  meetings.  After  1 690  all  elders 
present  are  recorded  without  any  precedence  being  evident,  different  names 
being  recorded  first  from  one  meeting  to  another.19 

The  way  elders  were  listed  before  1690  is  of  some  significance.  First, 
it  was  impossible  to  pursue  those  who  were  absent  from  meetings.  In 
contrast,  after  1 690  even  one  unexplained  absence  by  an  elder  was  followed 
up  at  a subsequent  meeting.20  Secondly,  failure  to  mention  those  elders 
who  were  artisans  and  tenants,  except  very  occasionally,  almost  certainly 
indicates  that  they  were  not  of  much  significance  in  kirk  session  business. 

There  is  additional  evidence  that  elders  whatever  their  social  position 
played  a more  significant  part  in  church  affairs  after  1690.  After  the 
Revolution  a clear  effort  was  made  to  appoint  elders  from  every  quarter  of 
the  parish.21  Further  they  were  given  a significant  role,  being  continually 
exhorted,  inter  alia,  to  report  on  the  religious,  moral  and  educational  welfare 
of  their  quarters.22  Generally  they  were  the  first  source  of  information  leading 
to  a case  before  the  session  and  were  frequently  asked  to  talk  to  offenders 
in  private  to  decide  if  they  were  truly  penitent  prior  to  absolution.  Before 
1690  elders  did  not  receive  any  instructions  at  all.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  they  were  responsible  for  quarters  of  the  parish  or,  with  one  exception, 
that  they  played  any  role  in  bringing  cases  before  the  session. 


1 8 Stirling  Council  Archives,  CH2/101/1,  Dunblane  Kirk  Session  Minutes,  e.g.  1 8 
March  1677. 

19  Stirling  Council  Archives,  CH2/101/2,  Dunblane  Kirk  Session  Minutes,  cf. 
entries  3 and  24  December. 

20  Ibid.,  e.g.  17  July  1699. 

21  Ibid.,  1 June  1693. 

22  Ibid.,  e.g.  17  May  1699. 
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Kirk  session  minutes  are  slackly  maintained  before  1 690  and  efficiently 
afterwards.  From  1 675  to  1690  there  are  generally  only  one  or  two  entries 
recorded  for  each  meeting  of  the  session,  normally  relating  to  fornication 
or  to  gifts  for  families  in  need.23  The  cases  are  generally  not  reported  in  any 
detail  and  frequently  key  stages  in  the  process  are  omitted.24  After  1690 
every  stage  of  virtually  every  case  is  reported  as  well  as  all  the  business 
dealings  of  the  session  from  church  repairs  to  individual  payments  to  the 
poor.25  It  is  clear  that  before  1 690  the  clerk  of  the  session  was  allowed  to 
minute  decisions  in  a most  perfunctory  manner  in  contrast  to  the  period 
immediately  afterwards. 

It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  church  was  managed 
more  efficiently  after  1 690  and  that  the  hierarchical  way  in  which  the  elders 
were  treated  before  1690  contributed  to  the  inefficient  way  in  which  affairs 
were  managed. 


The  social  composition  of  the  kirk  session 
(a)  The  Landowners 

As  has  already  been  indicated,  the  attendance  of  the  landowners  at  meetings 
of  the  kirk  session  was  erratic.  At  one  third  of  the  kirk  session  meetings  in 
which  at  least  some  of  those  present  are  minuted  no  landlord  is  recorded  as 
attending.  Given  the  clerk’s  concern  with  precedence  this  almost  certainly 
confirms  that  there  was  no  landlord  at  that  meeting.  Individual  landlords 
were  also  infrequent  attenders.  Only  one,  John  Stirling  of  Kippendavie 
was  anything  approaching  regular  in  his  attendance.26  It  is  likely,  then,  that 
the  landowners  played  a limited  part  in  the  business  of  the  kirk  session. 

After  1 690  the  landowners  in  Dunblane  played  virtually  no  part  in  the 
kirk  session.  At  the  first  meeting  in  1 692  only  one  proprietor,  Sir  Colin 


Stirling  Council  Archives,  CH2/101/1,  Dunblane  Kirk  Session  Minutes,  e.g. 
entries  for  1684. 

24  See  below,  under  cases  of  fornication  before  1690. 

Stirling  Council  Archives,  CH2/101/2,  Dunblane  Kirk  Session  Minutes  e g 
entries  for  1697.  ’ 

Stirling  Council  Archives,  CH2/101/1,  Dunblane  Kirk  Session  Minutes. 
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Campbell,  was  present.27  He  was  a member  of  the  College  of  Justice,  had 
strong  Presbyterian  sympathies,  being  present  at  the  General  Assemblies 
of  the  early  1690s,  and  was  frequently  consulted  on  legal  matters.28  Yet  he 
was  only  present  at  that  first  meeting  of  the  kirk  session.  His  only  other 
overt  contact  with  the  kirk  session  was  to  help  them  to  recover  the  records 
of  the  church  from  David  Wilson  and  George  Robertson,  respectively  clerk 
and  treasurer,  before  1690.29 

Did  the  new  Presbyterian  session  in  1690  deliberately  exclude  the 
proprietors  or  were  the  landowners  unwilling  to  be  elders?  This  is  a difficult 
question  to  answer.  Certainly  the  new  kirk  session  in  Dunblane,  like 
elsewhere  in  Scotland,  wanted  to  sweep  out  all  the  vestiges  of  Episcopacy. 
To  that  end  none  of  the  elders  from  before  1690  survived  into  the  new 
session.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  possible  that  Sir  Colin  Campbell  was  the 
only  landowner  who  would  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  1690s.  Viscount  Strathallan,  James  Stirling  of  Keir,  John 
Stirling  of  Kippendavie,30  Colonel  Hay  of  Cromlix31  and  Alexander 
Drummond  of  Balhaldie32  were  all  involved  in  at  least  one  of  the  Jacobite 
rebellions  of  the  late  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries.  Also  in 
the  Drummond  of  Balhaldie  MS,  there  is  evidence  of  a plan  to  found  an 
Episcopalian  chapel  in  Dunblane  in  the  early  eighteenth  century.  Robert 
Douglas,  the  last  bishop  of  Dunblane,  wrote  to  the  “worthy  and  dearly 
beloved  Gentlemen  and  Parishioners  of  Dunblane”  on  21  February  1712. 
In  the  letter  he  anticipated  that  a meeting  house  would  be  set  up  in  Dunblane 
and  a permanent  incumbent  appointed  to  replace  a man  who  was  conducting 
services  every  three  weeks.33 


27  Stirling  Council  Archives,  CH2/101/2,  Dunblane  Kirk  Session  Minutes,  6 
September  1692. 

28  NAS,  CH/1/12,  Church  of  Scotland  General  Assembly,  e.g.  13  November  1690. 

29  Stirling  Council  Archives,  CH2/101/2,  Dunblane  Kirk  Session  Minutes,  15 
August  1693. 

30  Mitchell  Library  Glasgow  City  Archives,  TS-K  1 1/1/29,  Keir  Estate  Papers. 

31  NAS,  E 623  /l,  Forfeited  Estates,  1715. 

32  Barty,  History  of  Dunblane,  147. 

33  National  Library  of  Scotland,  Drummond  of  Balhaldie  MS,  3186/51. 
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Whatever  the  explanation  for  the  absence  of  the  landowners  from  the 
kirk  session  of  the  1 690s  their  lack  of  involvement  was  something  of  a 
watershed  in  Dunblane.  No  landowner  was  a member  of  a kirk  session  in 
Dunblane  for  the  next  150  years.34  It  is  only  with  the  foundation  of  St 
Mary’s  Episcopal  Church  in  1843  that  landowners  once  more  began  to 
play  a part  in  the  management  of  a church  in  Dunblane. 

The  absence  of  the  landowners  from  the  kirk  sessions  of  Dunblane 
until  the  mid-nineteenth  century  is  of  considerable  significance.  They 
dominated  the  economy  of  the  town  through  the  gift  of  tenancies  and 
controlled  the  law  through  the  courts.  They  also  had  an  important  influence 
over  the  church  as  heritors.  But  they  did  not  play  a part  in  the  day  to  day 
running  of  the  kirk  session,  which,  with  its  control  of  morality,  of  education 
and  the  poor  law,  was  the  effective  local  government  of  the  parish.  As  a 
result  men  who  were  not  part  of  the  traditional  ruling  group,  such  as  tenants 
and  artisans,  were  able  to  play  a significant  part  in  governing  their 
community. 


(b)  Lawyers  and  the  kirk  session 

Before  1690  five  lawyers  are  listed  as  being  members  of  the  kirk  session, 
but  not  afterwards.35  Of  these  the  most  regular  attenders  were  Alexander 
Chisholm,  George  Robertson,  and  John  Graham.  All  three  are  recorded  as 
attending  more  meetings  of  the  kirk  session  than  any  other  elder.  One  or 
more  of  them  was  present  at  over  90%  of  the  meetings  when  the  names  of 
elders  are  recorded.  They  were  also  significant  members  of  the  community. 
Alexander  Chisholm  was  described  in  the  kirk  session  minutes  as  the 
baillie36  and  as  such  he  acted  for  Viscount  Strathallan  the  hereditary  baillie. 
John  Graham  was  for  over  twenty  years  the  Commissary  Clerk  of  Dunblane. 
Together  they  ran  much  of  the  business  of  the  town.  The  third  lawyer, 
George  Robertson,  was  a successful  writer  and  factor  for  different  landlords 


Stirling  Council  Archives,  CH2/ 1 0 1 /2-4,  Dunblane  Kirk  Session  Minutes,  1 692- 

1802;  and  CH3/90/1,  Dunblane  Associated  Church  Kirk  Session  Minutes  1757- 
1790. 

Stirling  Council  Archives,  CH2/ 101/1,  Dunblane  Kirk  Session  Minutes. 

36  Ibid.,  e.g.  25  October  1685. 
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including  St  Salvator’s  College  in  St  Andrews.37  He  was  also  treasurer  of 
the  kirk  session  from  1678  to  1693. 38  Given  their  record  of  attendance  and 
their  importance  in  the  town,  it  is  tempting  to  see  these  three  men  as  running 
the  business  of  the  session  before  1690. 

When  the  kirk  session  was  reformed  in  1693  no  lawyers  were  included 
amongst  the  elders.  This  exclusion  of  the  lawyers  from  the  kirk  session 
was  not  temporary  in  Dunblane.  No  lawyer  was  a member  of  a kirk  session 
in  Dunblane  for  over  1 00  years  and  then  they  only  returned  as  elders  with 
the  Established  Church  in  1 79739  and  as  members  of  the  vestry  of  St  Mary’s 
Episcopal  Church  in  1843. 40 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  absence  of  the  lawyers  from  the  kirk  sessions 
for  such  a lengthy  period.  Their  exclusion  in  the  1690s  is  perhaps 
understandable  since  the  new  Presbyterian  session  selected  a completely 
new  set  of  elders.  But  their  continued  omission  is  hard  to  account  for.  It  is 
unlikely  that  the  lawyers  were  reluctant  to  become  elders  since  membership 
of  the  session  would  have  increased  their  custom  in  the  town.  A possible 
explanation  is  that  the  landowners  of  Dunblane  were  opposed  to  the 
Presbyterian  settlement  and  since  the  lawyers  received  much  of  their  work 
from  the  proprietors  they  were  not  prepared  to  upset  them  by  serving  as 
elders.  It  certainly  would  be  interesting  to  know  to  what  extent  lawyers 
were  members  of  kirk  sessions  elsewhere  in  lowland  Scotland  in  the  18th 
century. 

(c)  Merchants,  Tenants,  Artisans  and  the  kirk  session  before  1690 

The  identification  of  elders  in  Dunblane  who  were  merchants,  tenants  and 
artisans  is  difficult.  As  elsewhere  in  Scotland  in  the  late  1 7th  century  there 
were  clusters  of  the  same  surnames,  a problem  made  worse  by  the  limited 
number  of  Christian  names  in  use  at  the  time.  The  problem,  however,  has 


37  NAS,  CC6/12/5,  Dunblane  Commissary  Court  Register  of  Deeds  and  Protests, 
16  November  1682. 

38  Stirling  Council  Archives,  CH2/101/1,  Dunblane  Kirk  Session  Minutes. 

39  Stirling  Council  Archives,  CH2/101/4,  Dunblane  Kirk  Session  Minutes,  1757- 
1802,  18  June  1797. 

40  St  Mary’s  Episcopal  Church,  Dunblane,  Vestry  Minutes. 
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been  largely  overcome.  First,  an  extensive  range  of  documents  has  survived 
for  this  period  of  Dunblane’s  history.  Second,  while  at  one  extreme  86 
households  in  the  Dunblane  Hearth  Tax  returns  had  only  five  surnames 
between  them,  at  the  other  61  surnames  were  only  mentioned  twice.41 
Thirdly,  identification  is  made  easier,  at  least  after  1690,  by  the  kirk  session 
records  indicating  the  quarter  of  the  parish  from  which  an  elder  came. 
Finally,  although  it  is  not  always  clear  from  the  documents  which  of  two 
individuals  with  the  same  name  was  an  elder,  the  difficulty  of  identity  can 
sometimes  be  overcome  if  the  two  men  occupied  the  same  positions  in  the 
parish,  e.g.  tenants  paying  similar  rents.  Thus  it  is  possible  to  determine 
the  status  of  a majority  of  the  elders  without  complete  identification  being 
possible. 

In  the  fifteen  years  before  1690,  21  men  are  recorded  as  attending 
meetings  of  the  kirk  session  in  addition  to  the  landowners  and  lawyers. 
Eleven  of  these  individuals  who  possessed  unusual  names  for  Dunblane 
can  be  identified  with  reasonable  certainty.42  Five  were  artisans:  John 
Thomson  lorimer/maltman;43  James  Graham  a hammerman;44  James 
Brewster  a glover;45  John  Fyffe  a wright;46  and  John  Gillespie  a maltman.47 
Two  were  retailers:48  John  Lamb,  a merchant  and  James  Philp,  a vintner. 
Three  were  tenant  farmers:  John  Robison  in  Kilbryde,49  Gilbert  Reid  in 
Overauchinlay50and  Robert  Adie  (there  were  two  Robert  Adies,  one  in 


41  NAS,  E/69/19/1,  Hearth  Tax  for  Perthshire,  1694. 

42  In  footnotes  44-55  below,  one  document  is  quoted  for  each  individual  in  which 
his  work  is  indicated. 

43  NAS,  filed  under  CC6/3/1,  Dunblane  Regality  Court  Processes,  6 November 
1697. 

44  NAS,  CC6/12/5,  Register  of  Deeds  and  Protests,  2 September  1683. 

45  NAS,  filed  under  CC6/3/1,  Dunblane  Regality  Court  Processes,  19  August  1698. 

46  NAS,  CC6/12/5,  Register  of  Deeds  and  Protests,  26  February  1681. 

47  NAS,  CC6/12/6,  Dunblane  Commissary  Court  Register  of  Deeds  and  Protests, 
member  of  fiar  jury  1699. 

NAS,  CC6/12/5,  Register  of  Deeds  and  Protests,  28  May  1683  and  24  November 
1681. 

49  NAS,  CC6/5/18,  Dunblane  Commissary  Court,  Register  of  Testaments,  79. 

Reids  were  the  only  tenants  in  Overauchinlay  in  the  early  1 8th  century,  NAS, 
E623  Forfeited  Estates. 
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Bittergask51  and  one  in  Blueton,52  both  substantial  tenants).  Finally  there 
was  James  Robertson  in  Park  of  Keir  who  was  a miller  and  factor  for  the 
estate.53  The  remaining  seven  cannot  be  identified  with  certainty  mainly 
because  of  the  coincidence  of  names. 

If  the  landowners  and  lawyers  are  excluded,  these  men  were  drawn 
from  the  groups  with  high  status  in  the  parish,  for  example  the  artisans 
among  them  came  from  what  was  generally  agreed  to  be  more  prestigious 
skills,  for  example  ironworkers,  a mason  and  a glover.  None  of  them  were 
weavers  normally  considered  the  least  prestigious  of  artisans.54  Despite 
their  relatively  high  status  this  group  of  elders  probably  had  little  influence 
in  the  kirk  session  before  1690.  They  are  unlikely  to  have  taken  many 
initiatives  when  landowners  and  lawyers  were  also  present,  especially  the 
latter  who  appear  to  have  been  consistent  attenders.  Also  before  1 690  there 
was  apparently  no  provision  for  elders  to  represent  particular  quarters  of 
the  parish,  which  would  have  weakened  their  influence. 

(d)  Merchants,  Tenants  and  Artisans  in  the  kirk  session  after  1690 

In  1693  a new  kirk  session  was  appointed  without  any  landowners  or 
lawyers.  The  new  elders  were  chosen  from  those  groups  in  the  parish  who 
had  played  a limited  role  before  1690,  the  artisans  and  tenants.  Twenty- 
four  elders  were  appointed,  all  from  different  quarters  of  the  parish,  eight 
being  from  the  town  of  Dunblane  and  sixteen  from  its  rural  hinterland.  Six 
out  of  the  eight  elders  from  the  town  can  be  definitely  identified  from 
Regality  and  Commissary  Court  documents.55  Five  out  of  the  six  were 
artisans  and  one  was  a merchant  as  follows:  William  Kerr,  skinner56  and 


51  NAS,  CC6/12/5,  Register  of  Deeds  and  Protests,  he  lent  quite  large  sums  of 
money  to  other  individuals,  e.g.  4 March  1687. 

52  NAS,  CC6/5/23,  Register  of  Testaments,  55. 

53  Mitchell  Library,  Glasgow  City  Archives,  T-SK  21,  Keir  Estate  Papers. 

54  R.  A.  Houston  Social  Change  in  the  Age  of  Enlightenment  Edinburgh  1 660- 
1760  (Oxford,  1994),  84-85. 

55  As  above  one  document  is  quoted  for  each  individual  in  which  his  occupation  is 
indicated. 

56  NAS,  CC6/12/6,  Register  of  Deeds  and  Protests,  15  May  1706. 
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William  Danskin,  glover;57  John  Easson,  maltman58  and  Christopher 
Finlayson,  brewer/merchant;59  John  Caiden60  and  Robert  Banks  merchant.61 
All  these  elders  were  of  considerable  significance  in  the  town.  Four  of 
them  held  public  positions  in  Dunblane.  Christopher  Finlayson  and  John 
Easson  were  twice  members  of  the  fiar  juries  in  Dunblane  in  the  five  years 
when  the  names  of  the  juries  are  recorded.62  John  Caiden,  William  Danskin 
and  John  Easson  were  selected  as  close  quartermasters  of  the  town  in  the 
1690s.63 

Three  of  these  elders  were  relatively  wealthy  for  this  period  in 
Dunblane.  A recent  study  of  the  surviving  inventories  for  the  years  1 675  to 
1725  in  Dunblane  reveals  that  outside  the  landowners  only  a handful  of 
tenants  and  artisans  had  more  than  £150  of  net  assets  on  death.64  John 
Caiden’s  father  and  mother  had  £700  Scots  of  free  gear  in  the  mid  1 680s,65 
Robert  Banks  had  net  assets  of  over  £800  Scots  when  he  died  in  1 70266  and 
William  Kerr’s  widow  left  over  £5500  Scots  in  1722. 67  There  is  also  some 
evidence  of  upward  mobility  in  this  group  of  seven  elders.  William  Danskin68 
and  Christopher  Finlayson69  styled  themselves  merchants  in  the  later  part 
of  their  lives. 


57  Ibid.,  13  October  1709. 

58  Ibid.,  18  May  1704. 

59  NAS,  filed  under  CC6/3/1,  Dunblane  Regality  Court  Processes,  6 November 
1698. 

60  Ibid.,  6 July  1698. 

61  NAS,  CC6/5/22,  Register  of  Testaments,  26. 

62  NAS,  CC6/12/6,  Register  of  Deeds  and  Protests,  for  the  five  years  1698-1702. 

63  NAS,  filed  under  CC6/3/1,  Dunblane  Regality  Court  Processes. 

64  B.  Inglis,  “Wealth,  Poverty  and  Status  in  Dunblane  300  Years  Ago”,  Scottish 
Local  History,  46  (1999),  11-12. 

65  NAS,  CC6/5/19,  Register  of  Testaments,  50. 

66  NAS,  CC6/5/22,  Register  of  Testaments,  22. 

67  NAS,  CC6/5/23,  Register  of  Testaments,  212. 

NAS,  RH 11/25/3,  Dunblane  Regality  Court  Register  of  Deeds  and  Protests,  6 
November  1706. 

69  NAS,  CC6/5/23,  Register  of  Testaments,  58. 
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Nine  out  of  the  sixteen  elders  in  the  rural  part  of  the  parish  can  be 
identified  in  contemporary  documents:70  James  Finlayson,71  John 
Hutchison,72  John  Lennox,73  Matthew  Lennox,74  Walter  Reid,75  and  John 
Maclauchlan,76  all  tenant  farmers;  James  Dewar,  taylor,77  James  Campbell, 
miller,78  and  James  Baird,  wright.79  Only  one  of  the  nine  held  a public 
position  as  well  as  being  an  elder.  He  was  James  Campbell  who  was  a 
member  of  the  fiar  juries  for  Dunblane  in  1698  and  1699.80 

Contemporary  evidence  from  the  records  of  two  forfeited  estates  in 
Dunblane  and  surviving  inventories  make  it  possible  to  assess  the  relative 
wealth  and  possibly  the  status  of  these  rural  elders.  Four  elders  are  listed 
among  the  tenants  on  the  two  forfeited  estates,  three  on  Cromlix,  John 
Hutchison,  and  John  and  Matthew  Lennox,  and  the  only  elder  on  the  Keir 
estate,  James  Baird.  The  three  tenants  on  the  Cromlix  estate  who  were 
elders  paid  annual  rents  of  just  above  and  below  £100  Scots.  This  estate 
had  in  all  33  tenants,  seven  paying  more  than  £100,  eleven  between  £50 
and  £100  and  fifteen  below  £50  Scots  annually.  So  the  tenants  who  were 
elders  were  in  the  top  fifth  of  the  rental  payments.  But  they  did  not  pay  the 
highest  rents.  The  two  tenants  who  paid  the  highest  rents  on  the  estate  of 


70  As  above  one  document  is  quoted  for  each  individual  in  which  his  occupation  is 
indicated. 

71  NAS,  CC6/12/6,  Register  of  Deeds  and  Protests,  13  October  1709. 

72  NAS,  filed  under  CC6/3/1,  Dunblane  Regality  Court  Processes,  2 November 
1692. 

73  NAS,  E623/1,  Forfeited  Estates,  1715,  there  are  two  John  Lennoxes  in  the 
relevant  quarter,  one  paying  £83  4s  Od  in  rent  and  the  other  £106  17s  Id. 

74  NAS,  filed  under  CC6/3/1,  Dunblane  Regality  Court  Processes,  2 November 
1692. 

75  NAS,  CC6/5/19,  Register  of  Testaments,  see  Christan  Dawson  Walter  Reid’s 
wife,  130. 

76  NAS,  CC6/5/21,  Register  of  Testaments,  John  Maclauchlan  was  a debtor  to 
Marion  Galloway,  no. 79. 

77  NAS,  CC6/12/6,  Register  of  Deeds  and  Protests,  2 October  1701. 

78  NAS,  CC  6/ 1 3/42,  Dunblane  Commissary  Court,  Warrants  of  Deeds  and  Protests 
2 July  1694. 

79  NAS,  CC6/12/6,  Register  of  Deeds  and  Protests,  6 December  1706. 

80  Ibid.,  member  of  fiar  jury,  1702. 
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j £200  and  £191  were  not  elders.  On  the  Keir  estate  James  Baird  was  even 
more  overshadowed.  He  paid  the  modest  annual  rent  of  £ 1 9 but  of  course 
he  did  have  his  business  as  a wright  in  addition  to  any  income  he  might 
earn  from  the  land.  But  on  the  Keir  estate  there  were  five  tenants  paying 
annual  rents  of  more  than  £200  Scots  making  James  Baird  of  relatively 
low  status.81 

The  study  of  Dunblane  inventories  referred  to  above  confirms  that  those 
elders  were  probably  not  of  the  highest  status  from  the  rural  hinterland  of 
the  parish.  61  inventories  survive  for  the  years  1675  to  1720  for  this  part 
of  the  parish.  In  46  of  them  the  individual  was  only  just  keeping  his  head 
above  water  in  that  if  he  had  been  required  to  settle  his  debts  he  would 
have  had  to  sell  crops  or  animals.  Only  1 5 had  a surplus  and  could  have 
paid  off  their  debts  without  damaging  sales  of  stock  or  crops.  None  of  these 
15  was  an  elder  after  1690.82  It  is  apparent,  then,  that  the  rural  elders  in 
contrast  to  those  of  the  town  were  not  of  the  highest  status  in  the  parish 
though  all  of  them  would  almost  certainly  have  been  employers.  It  is 
intriguing  that  despite  the  absence  of  the  landowners  and  lawyers  from  the 
kirk  session  after  1 690  the  church  could  still  select  men  of  relatively  low 
status  from  the  rural  parts  of  the  parish. 


The  application  of  the  moral  and  religious  codes  by  the  kirk  ses- 
sions 

(i)  Treatment  of  cases  of  fornication  before  1690 

Before  reviewing  the  handling  of  cases  of  fornication  it  is  important  to 
indicate  historians’  views  of  the  procedures  that  were  adopted  by  kirk 
: sessions,  especially  in  their  differential  treatment  of  men  and  women.  Callum 
Brown83  asserts  that  women  faced  systematic  discrimination  in  cases  heard 
; by  the  kirk  sessions.  He  states  that  in  a conflict  of  evidence  between  a man 
and  a woman  the  church  courts  always  believed  the  man  and  that  women 


81  Inglis,  “Wealth,  Poverty  and  Status  in  Dunblane”,  12. 

82  Ibid. , 11-12. 

83  C.G.  Brown,  Religion  and  Society  in  Scotland  since  1707  (Edinburgh,  1997), 
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were  punished  more  severely  than  men.  Mitchison  and  Leneman84  disagree. 
They  consider  that  women  showed  independence  before  kirk  sessions 
implying  that  they  did  not  see  the  session  as  entirely  male-dominated.  Recent 
work  on  the  kirk  session  of  Dunblane  from  1730  shows  that  strenuous 
efforts  were  made  by  the  kirk  session  to  treat  men  and  women  equally, 
even  when  the  man  was  of  much  higher  social  status  than  the  woman.  This 
policy  only  began  to  break  down  in  Dunblane  in  the  kirk  session  of  the 
Established  Church  from  1 770.85  So  it  is  by  no  means  a foregone  conclusion 
that  women  suffered  severe  discrimination  at  the  hands  of  the  kirk  session. 

It  is  also  important  to  outline  the  procedure  normally  adopted  in  such 
cases.  Usually  a case  began  with  an  elder  reporting  that  an  unmarried 
woman  in  his  quarter  of  the  parish  was  believed  to  be  pregnant.  The  woman 
was  then  cited  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  kirk  session  and  asked  to  name  the 
father  of  her  child,  which  she  generally  did.  Next  both  man  and  woman 
were  called  before  the  following  meeting  of  the  session  and  the  man  was 
asked  to  confirm  the  woman’s  statement.  If  he  acknowledged  his  guilt  both 
of  them  had  to  appear  before  the  congregation  on  three  consecutive  Sundays 
unless  one  or  both  of  them  had  committed  adultery  when  nine  or  more 
public  appearances  would  be  considered  necessary  before  absolution. 
Should  the  man  or  woman  deny  the  charge  witnesses  would  be  called  at  a 
subsequent  meeting  of  the  session.  If  it  could  not  be  resolved  the  case  would 
go  to  presbytery,  and  very  rarely  to  synod,  or,  in  extremis,  to  the  General 
Assembly. 

In  the  fifteen  years  before  1 690  the  kirk  session  considered  38  cases  of 
fornication.  The  initial  impression  of  the  records  is  how  poorly  the  different 
stages  of  the  cases  were  minuted.  Hardly  any  of  them  had  all  their  stages 
reported.86  This  is  difficult  to  understand.  In  hearing  cases  of  fornication 
the  session  was  acting  as  a court  of  law  and  as  such  it  was  essential  to 
record  them  completely.  It  is  interesting  that  the  records  of  the  Commissary 
Court  in  this  period  were,  in  contrast,  extremely  well  kept. 


84  Mitchison  and  Leneman,  Sexuality  and  Social  Control,  237. 

85  B.  Inglis,  “Morality,  Religion  and  Community  in  18th  Century  Dunblane”, 
Scottish  Local  History,  40  (1997),  28-31. 

86  Stirling  Council  Archives,  CH2/101/1,  Dunblane  Kirk  Session  Minutes. 
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A second  impression  is  that  in  a large  minority  of  cases,  16  out  of  33 
men  appear  to  have  been  treated  more  leniently  than  women.  The  sixteen 
can  be  divided  into  two  categories:  ten  where  the  man’s  status  is  superior 
to  the  woman’s;  six  where  the  women  only  are  reported  as  being  punished. 
The  cases  in  which  the  man’s  status  is  superior  to  the  woman’s  will  be 
described  in  some  detail  because  they  were  very  varied.  In  the  first  of  these 
cases,  Robert  Wright  and  Elizabeth  Patoun,  the  man  was  able  to  avoid 
public  censure  by  paying  a fine.  Elizabeth  Patoun  was  dealt  with  in  the 
usual  manner  being  absolved  on  12  November  1681 . 87  On  10  January  1682 
it  is  reported  that  Robert  Wright  has  offered  14/-  sterling  “for  to  be  free  of 
church  censure”.88  The  offer  was  refused,  not  because  Robert  Wright  was 
avoiding  public  censure  but  because  he  was  not  offering  enough  money. 
The  session  was  prepared  to  settle  for  1 00  merks.  The  last  mention  of  the 
case  is  that  Robert  Wright  was  still  owing  50  merks  in  March  1683. 89 
While  such  cases  were  beginning  to  occur  in  big  towns  like  Edinburgh  in 
the  early  eighteenth  century  they  are  not  evident  elsewhere  in  the  country 
until  the  1780s.90  For  example,  it  was  not  possible  for  a man  or  woman  to 
avoid  public  censure  in  Dunblane  until  the  late  eighteenth  century91.  Then 
it  was  only  the  kirk  session  of  the  Established  Church  which  began  to 
permit  men  of  standing  in  the  community  to  avoid  public  appearances, 
though  their  female  partners  still  had  to  be  absolved  publicly.92 

In  the  next  four  cases  in  this  group  the  women  were  simply  removed 
from  the  parish  and  little  action  was  taken.  Thus  on  10  February  1678 
John  Buchanan  was  accused  of  fornication  with  an  unnamed  servant,  which 
he  denied.  No  verdict  is  reported.  Then  on  the  following  17  March  it  was 


87  Ibid. 

88  Ibid 

89  Ibid 

90  Houston,  Social  Change  in  the  Age  of  Enlightenment,  174. 

91  Stirling  Council  Archives,  CH2/101/3  and  CH3/90/1,  Dunblane  Kirk  Session 
Minutes  and  of  the  Associated  Kirk  in  Dunblane. 

92  Stirling  Council  Archives,  CH2/101/4,  Dunblane  Kirk  Session  Minutes  1 1 April 
1775. 
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minuted  that  John  Buchanan  had  “either  put  away  his  servant  or  she  had 
run  away”.93  There  the  case  ended. 

Worse  was  to  follow  with  James  Finlayson  in  Kinbuck.  After  two 
reports  of  his  fornicating  with  two  separate  women  in  April  and  May  1677 
there  is  this  entry  for  5 August  1677:  “James  Finlayson  in  Kinbuck  had  a 
woman  in  his  house  with  child  to  him.  Notwithstanding  he  was  desired  to 
put  her  away,  or  be  liable  for  further  censure.”94  Again  the  man  was  being 
encouraged  to  act  for  the  session  despite  two  offences  committed  by  him  in 
the  previous  four  months.  A similar  case  was  reported  on  31  December 
1675  as  follows:  “Baillie  to  remove  a strange  woman  from  the  town  because 
she  is  believed  to  be  with  child”.95  Yet  no  man  is  mentioned  and  no  attempt 
was  made  to  find  him. 

The  last  four  cases  in  this  group  involve  two  landowners.  James 
Campbell  of  Knockhill  seems  to  have  had  lenient  treatment.  On  21 
September  1679  he  admitted  that  he  had  committed  fornication  with 
Catherine  MacDougall,  but  denied  that  he  was  the  father  of  her  child.  On 
14  December  1679  he  still  denied  paternity  and  was  required  to  appear 
before  the  session  when  called.  That  is  the  last  action  mentioned  in  his 
case  except  that  Catherine  MacDougall,  his  partner,  is  recorded  as  being 
absolved  on  8 February  1679.96  It  looks  as  if  the  session  gave  up  in  the  face 
of  his  denials. 

The  three  cases  against  John  Stirling  of  Quoiggs  reveal  a similar  pattern 
though  the  session’s  initial  reaction  may  have  been  more  orthodox.97  On 
23  January  1676  it  was  reported  that  John  Stirling  did  public  repentance 
for  fornication  with  Janet  Sorlie.  On  5 May  1678  he  was  interrogated  about 
possible  carnal  dealings  with  Janet  Dow  in  Dunblane,  answering  in  the 
affirmative.  The  minute  states  that  “they  should  both  satisfy”  but  there  is 
no  record  of  either  of  them  doing  so.  Finally  on  1 September  1 679  Margaret 
Donald  is  minuted  as  being  rebuked  from  the  place  of  public  repentance 
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for  fornicating  with  John  Stirling.  He  is  simply  recorded  as  not  appearing 
; before  the  session  when  he  had  been  called.  In  John  Stirling’s  case  the 
; session  was  dealing  with  a possible  trilapse  in  fornication.  Yet  to  judge  by 
the  record  the  session  revealed  no  sense  of  the  seriousness  of  his  offences. 

, He  was  not  even  referred  to  presbytery  as  was  the  normal  procedure  in 
1 such  cases.  Nor  was  a suitable  punishment  suggested.  Other  sessions  faced 
i with  such  a case  would  have  considered  lesser  excommunication. 

In  the  second  group  of  cases  in  which  the  women’s  punishment  is 
minuted  but  not  the  man’s,  it  is  likely  that  the  women  were  treated  more 
; harshly  than  the  men.  It  is  always  possible  that  the  discrepancy  is  a result 
of  poor  record  keeping,  but  if  this  were  the  case  it  is  odd  that  there  are  no 
l cases  where  the  man’s  punishment  is  mentioned  and  not  the  woman’s.  There 
i are  six  such  cases.  For  example  on  8 August  1 683  it  is  recorded  that  Janet 
Robison  who  was  “fornicating  with  Finlay  McFarland,  entered  the  place 
of  public  repentance  and  was  admonished”.98  But  there  is  no  mention  of 
Finlay  McFarland  making  an  appearance.  This  was  the  pattern  in  four  of 
these  six  cases,  in  the  other  two  the  men  are  not  even  named. 

(ii)  Treatment  of  cases  of  fornication  after  1690 

The  session’s  handling  of  cases  of  fornication  in  the  fifteen  years  after 
1690  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  years  before  1690.  First,  every  stage  of 
each  case  is  recorded.99  Second,  more  cases  were  brought  before  the  session. 
When  cases  concerned  with  irregular  marriage  and  premarital  fornication 
are  excluded  53  cases  were  considered  after  the  kirk  session  was 
reestablished  in  1693  and  37  in  the  equivalent  period  before  1690.  It  is 
likely  that  a more  thorough  flow  of  information  from  the  elders  produced 
more  cases.100  Third  there  are  only  two  cases  where  the  man  appears  to 
have  been  treated  more  leniently  than  the  woman. 

The  first  of  these  two  is  that  of  Archibald  Wright  of  Drumdouills  and 
Elizabeth  McGibbon.  Archibald  Wright,  a small  landowner,  refused  to 
attend  any  of  the  meetings  of  presbytery  or  kirk  session  to  which  he  was 
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called  between  28  November  1708  and  13  June  1709. 101  Elizabeth 
McGibbon  who  claimed  that  he  was  the  father  of  her  child  on  7 September 
1708  appeared  before  the  congregation  three  times  and  was  absolved  on 
10  October  1709.  The  kirk  session  took  the  case  against  Archibald  Wright 
as  far  as  it  could,  in  the  end  declaring  him  contumacious.  He  did,  however, 
escape  public  appearances  before  the  congregation,  though  since  he  was 
contumacious  he  would  have  been  denied  the  sacrament. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  John  Mathie.  He  was  summoned  on  25 
January  1708  to  explain  why  he  had  carried  an  unknown  woman  to 
Glenlighom  after  she  had  spent  some  days  in  his  house.102  On  9 February 
at  a subsequent  meeting  of  the  session  he  described  her  as  “an  uncouth 
woman  and  he  knew  nothing  about  her”.103  Uncharacteristically  the  session 
made  no  attempt  to  pursue  the  woman  though  no  evidence  was  provided 
that  she  was  pregnant  or  had  fornicated  with  John  Mathie. 

The  intrusive  thoroughness  of  the  session  after  1 693  may  not  be  to  our 
modem  taste  but  they  were  applying  their  own  long-standing  mles  equitably 
between  people  of  different  status  and  gender  in  contrast  to  the  session 
under  episcopacy  before  1 689.  They  established  a tradition,  which  was  to 
be  maintained  until  breached  by  the  kirk  session  of  the  Established  Church 
in  the  1770s. 

(iii)  Cases  of  breaches  of  Sunday  observance  and  of  drunkenness 

In  the  fifteen  years  before  1 689  no  serious  attempt  was  made  to  enforce 
Sunday  Observance  or  to  control  drunkenness.  No  cases  are  brought  for 
breaking  the  Sabbath  and  only  one  for  drunkenness104.  In  contrast  during 
the  fifteen  years  after  1693  78  cases  were  brought  for  breaches  of  the 
Sabbath  and  2 1 for  drunkenness105.  The  change  after  1 693  is  not  so  striking 
when  the  figures  are  detailed.  Virtually  all  the  cases  dealing  with  Sunday 
observance  (73  out  of  78)  occur  in  the  seven  years  1693  to  1700.  The  peak 
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is  reached  in  1697  with  20  cases.  The  pattern  is  similar  for  cases  concerned 
with  drunkenness.  After  an  initial  run  of  seven  cases  in  1693  and  four  in 
1695  there  is  never  more  than  one  or  two  a year. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  why  there  was  such  a sudden  drop  in  the  number 
of  cases  brought  against  breaches  of  the  Sabbath.  It  is  unlikely  that 
parishioners  had  adopted  strict  Sunday  observance.  This  is  confirmed  by 
the  following  minute  the  year  before  the  marked  drop  in  cases.  On  1 7 May 
1 699  the  session  noted  how  the  people  were  “generally  found  guilty  of  not 
observing  the  Sabbath”.106  It  is  a distinct  possibility  that  the  session  ran 
into  so  much  religious  indifference  in  Dunblane  that  it  abandoned  its  efforts 
to  enforce  Sunday  observance. 

Callum  Brown  has  suggested  that  in  the  early  eighteenth  century 
religious  observance  was  poor  despite  the  advent  of  Presbyterian  control.107 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  Dunblane.  In  the  fifteen  years  after 
1693  there  are  repeated  statements  in  the  session  minutes  expressing  concern 
about  religion  in  the  parish.  It  appears  that  the  session  could  not  even  ensure 
good  behaviour  during  the  most  sacrosanct  period  of  the  week  “in  time  of 
sermon”.  Thus  on  18  July  1697  the  kirk  session  minute  ran  as  follows: 

The  session  being  informed  that  many  children  in  the  town  do  meet 
together  in  companies  and  play  on  the  Sabbath  day  and  especially  in 
time  of  sermon,  doe  recommend  it  to  the  Minister  to  exhort  their  par- 
ents from  the  pulpit  to  look  more  carefully  to  them  and  keep  them  from 
the  like  practice  and  exercise  them  better.108 

By  September  1 701  the  session  was  concerned  about  the  behaviour  of 
“hinds  and  young  boys”  during  the  service  and  ordered  that  a whip  should 
be  purchased  with  a long  handle  to  control  them109.  Worse  was  to  follow  on 
4 July  1 703  when  the  session  made  the  following  pronouncement: 
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This  day  the  session  enquiring  about  the  manner  and  deportment  of 
the  people  throw  the  several  comers  of  the  congregation  were  informed 
that  there  are  several  persons  who  ordinarilie  do  not  attend  the  ordi- 
nances out  of  a principle  of  atheism  or  sloath.110 


It  is  likely  then  that  the  irreligious  atmosphere  of  the  parish  made 
insistence  on  Sabbath  observance  futile.  Whatever  the  explanation  of  the 
failure  to  enforce  Sunday  observance  its  abandonment  marks  a watershed 
in  the  religious  life  of  Dunblane.  It  was  sixty  years  before  the  Burgher 
Church  in  Dunblane,  established  after  a bitter  patronage  dispute  in  1756- 
57,  tried  to  enforce  Sunday  observance.* 111 


(iv)  Session  policies  towards  the  poor  before  and  after  1690 

Only  a limited  comparison  is  possible  of  session  policies  towards  the  poor 
before  and  after  1 690  because  the  records  of  monthly  payments  by  the 
session  in  the  time  of  Episcopacy  have  not  survived.  However,  both  sessions 
had  poor  lists.  Thus  on  31  January  1675  Alex  Chisholm,  John  Thomson, 
James  Graham  and  John  Gillespie  were  directed  by  the  session  to  revise 
the  poor  roll.112  Faced  with  the  Hearth  Tax  of  1695  the  new  Presbyterian 
session  supplied  a list  of  those  considered  to  be  poor113  and  again  on  17 
April  1700  because  of  the  great  distress  of  that  year.114 

Yet  the  existence  of  lists  seems  to  have  had  little  effect  on  the  supply  of 
relief.  Individual  cases  were  considered  without  reference  to  the  poor  list 
and  judged  on  the  needs  of  the  moment.  Thus,  for  example  before  1 690 
John  Lamb  is  given  £20  Scots  to  get  him  out  of  prison  in  Stirling,115  Janet 
McKinnon  £10  to  apprentice  her  son116  and  John  Muille  £20  to  purchase  a 
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horse.117  After  1 690  there  is  the  same  tendency  to  consider  claims  case  by 
case  with  little  evidence  of  consistency.  For  instance  in  1694  the  session 
raised  over  £52  15s  Od  to  pay  for  an  operation  for  the  stone  for  Robert 
Dawson’s  son  yet  only  paid  £ 1 03  1 7s  6d  to  the  poor  and  to  support  education 
for  that  whole  year.118 

This  inconsistency  appears  to  extend  to  all  those  receiving  assistance 
from  the  session.  During  the  seven  years,  1693  to  1699,  more  than  240 
individuals  were  given  help  on  at  least  one  occasion,  over  60%  of  them  not 
appearing  on  either  of  the  poor  lists  drawn  up  in  the  nineties.  But  only  one 
was  given  relief  every  year  and  only  six  were  assisted  in  six  out  of  the 
seven  years.119  Nor  were  the  payments  generous  after  the  Presbyterians 
took  over.  Between  1 693  and  1 699  it  is  extremely  rare  for  an  individual  to 
receive  more  than  £6  Scots  annually  in  poor  relief,  the  great  majority  (85%) 
were  given  less  than  £3  and  just  over  50%  received  less  than  £1.120  When 
it  is  remembered  that  the  price  of  a boll  of  oats  cost  £3  in  a good  year  and 
a man  was  expected  to  consume  6 bolls  in  a year  and  a woman  4 bolls  the 
meagreness  of  the  payment  is  evident.121  Nor  was  there  any  evidence  of 
individual  allowances  being  raised  in  the  years  of  dearth  in  the  late  1 690s. 

(v)  Session  policy  towards  education 

No  comparison  is  possible  between  the  two  sessions  with  regard  to  education 
since  the  session  minutes  before  1690  rarely  mention  education.  However 
sufficient  detail  is  available  after  1690  to  map  out  the  attitude  of  the 
Presbyterian  session  to  education  and  the  extent  to  which  they  implemented 
their  policies. 122 

As  with  Sunday  observance  there  is  a gap  between  the  session’s  stated 
policy  for  education  and  its  implementation.  They  started  out  with  two 
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very  ambitious  statements  in  1 693  when  they  were  establishing  their  general 
approach  to  managing  the  parish.  In  their  first  overall  statement  of  January 
1 693  they  wanted  elders  to  report  all  parents  who  failed  to  send  their  children 
to  school.  In  November  1693  this  interest  was  extended  to  a promise  to 
help  those  parents  who  could  not  afford  the  quarterly  school  fees  or  books. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  this  policy  was  not  properly  implemented.  In 
the  decade  that  followed,  the  session  only  spent  £33  Scots  on  education 
compared  with  over  £ 1 500  on  relieving  poverty.  Of  the  £33,  £ 1 8 was  spent 
on  the  purchase  of  bibles  for  children  whose  parents  could  not  afford  them, 
£9  on  students  recommended  by  Presbytery,  £7  on  paying  a master  to  teach 
poor  children  and  only  £7  on  paying  the  fees  of  three  named  children.123 
There  is  little  doubt  that  this  effort  represents  only  a fraction  of  the  need  in 
a parish  like  Dunblane  with  so  many  people  in  receipt  of  poor  relief  of 
whom  a considerable  number  were  children.  It  is  also  significant  that  there 
was  no  attempt  by  elders  to  report  those  not  sending  their  children  to  school 
regularly.  Again  it  is  stretching  belief  to  imagine  that  all  the  parents  in 
Dunblane  sent  their  children  regularly  to  school  when  so  many  were  found 
guilty  of  the  other  offences,  which  the  church  proscribed.  It  is  likely  that 
the  financial  capacity  of  the  session  to  implement  its  policy  on  education 
did  not  match  its  ambitious  objectives. 

Conclusions 

Perhaps  the  most  important  conclusion  of  this  investigation  centres  on  the 
interplay  between  the  church  and  the  community.  Under  Episcopacy  in 
Dunblane,  church  and  community  were  one,  at  least  in  appearance  with 
the  session  incorporating  elders  from  the  main  groups  of  employers  in  the 
parish,  landowners,  lawyers,  tenants  and  artisans.  But  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  worked  well.  The  kirk  session  did  not  establish  clear  objectives.  Elders 
were  not  appointed  geographically  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  they 
supervised  particular  quarters  of  the  parish.  The  records  of  the  kirk  session 
were  poorly  maintained  despite  their  legal  significance  and  their  importance 
for  the  management  of  the  parish.  Finally  the  application  of  church  rules 
against  fornication  was  contaminated  by  an  unwillingness  to  apply  them 
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equally  to  men  and  women  and  to  individuals  of  differing  status.  Perhaps 
this  failure  to  establish  aims  and  in  managing  the  affairs  of  the  parish  arose 
because  the  landlords  and  lawyers  overshadowed  the  dean  (the  bishop 
hardly  ever  attended  the  kirk  session). 

Whatever  the  reason  for  the  poor  state  of  affairs  under  Episcopacy 
matters  were  very  different  once  the  Presbyterians  took  over.  Objectives 
were  established  by  the  session.  Elders  were  appointed  geographically  and 
were  expected  to  be  responsible  for  their  quarters.  The  decisions  of  the 
session  were  clearly  and  efficiently  reported.  The  discipline  of  the  church 
was  extended  to  include  Sunday  observance  and  drunkenness  and  the  cases 
concerned  with  fornication  were  conducted  equitably  without  men  or 
important  employers  being  unduly  favoured.  These  fundamental  changes 
were  carried  through  by  a much  altered  kirk  session  in  which  the  natural 
leaders  of  the  parish  the  landlords  and  lawyers  played  no  part.  Instead 
tenants  and  artisans  dominated  the  session,  many  of  whom  had  relatively 
low  status  in  the  parish  in  terms  of  wealth  and  public  appointments.  It  is 
possible  that  this  truncated  kirk  session  allowed  the  minister  more 
prominence  and  thus  contributed  to  the  more  effective  management  of  church 
affairs  than  was  evident  after  1 690. 

It  is  clear  then  that  at  least  as  far  as  Dunblane  was  concerned  the 
picture  generally  presented  by  the  historians  is  not  accurate.  They  emphasise 
how  little  change  took  place  at  parish  level  with  the  advent  of 
Presbyterianism.124  The  example  of  Dunblane  shows  very  considerable 
change,  in  terms  of  aims,  management  and  the  composition  of  the  kirk 
session.  This  is  the  case  even  though  some  of  the  original  enthusiasm  of 
the  early  1690s  ran  out  because  of  apathy  within  the  parish. 

In  retrospect  it  is  likely  that  the  composition  of  the  new  kirk  session 
under  Presbyterianism  was  the  most  significant  change  for  Dunblane.  It 
represented  a split  in  the  community.  The  landlords  did  not  participate  in 
the  affairs  of  the  kirk  session  of  Dunblane  for  over  1 50  years  and  the  lawyers 
for  over  100  years.  The  landlords  still  continued  to  play  a part  as  heritors 
but  their  role  was  limited  to  judge  by  the  very  few  meetings,  which  are 
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recorded  between  them  and  the  kirk  session.125  This  state  of  affairs  was 
brought  about  almost  certainly  because  of  the  active  Jacobite  sympathies 
of  the  landowners  of  Dunblane,  five  of  whom  participated  in  at  least  one  of 
the  Jacobite  rebellions. 

But  other  splits  were  to  follow  within  Presbyterianism  in  Dunblane.  It 
was  just  the  first.  By  1 800  three  new  Presbyterian  churches  had  come  into 
existence  in  Dunblane,  the  Associated,  Anti-Burgher  and  Auld  Licht 
congregations  and  by  1843  two  more,  the  Free  Church  and  the 
Episcopalian.126  All  of  these  splits  led  not  only  to  a religious  but  also  a 
social  splintering  of  what  was  a relatively  small  community  of  approximately 
2500  individuals. 

Though  the  parish  was  fractured  by  these  developments  it  is  clear  that 
more  and  more  individuals  (all  of  course  men)  were  being  involved  in  the 
management  of  parish  affairs  by  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is 
likely  that  as  a consequence  new  social  groups  were  given  responsibilities 
as  happened  to  the  tenants  and  artisans  in  the  1690s.  Certainly  there  is 
evidence  that  the  Associated  Church  in  Dunblane  deliberately  aimed  to 
select  labourers  as  elders  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  and 
despite  some  reluctance  succeeded  in  making  some  appointments.127 

This  investigation  has  been  confined  to  the  affairs  of  one  parish  but  it 
is  still  significant.  First,  no  apology  is  required  for  concentrating  on  a parish 
since  it  was  the  main  focus  of  religious,  social  and  political  experience 
until  1850.  Second,  the  study  has  revealed  significant  changes  as  a result 
of  the  introduction  of  Presbyterianism  in  the  1 690s  that  almost  certainly 
had  long-term  religious  and  social  effects.  Third,  it  is  likely  that  the  pattern 
established  in  Dunblane  is  true  of  other  parishes.  Preliminary  work  has 
been  done  within  the  Presbytery  of  Dunblane.  Unfortunately  only  two 
parishes  in  the  presbytery  have  records  for  the  years  immediately  before 
and  after  1 690.  Of  these  two,  Doune  reveals  a similar  pattern  to  Dunblane, 
with  the  landlords  playing  a significant  part  in  the  kirk  session  before,  but 
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not  after,  1690. 128  The  records  for  Alva,  however,  reveal  little  difference 
before  and  after  1690,  possibly  because  one  landlord  dominated  affairs 
during  the  whole  period.129  Also  the  religious  and  social  splintering  of 
Dunblane  is  paralleled  elsewhere  in  lowland  Scotland,  suggesting  that  its 
experience  is  unlikely  to  have  been  atypical.  This  investigation  has  therefore 
laid  a basis  for  understanding  the  impact  of  the  religious  changes  of  1690 
at  parish  level,  though  further  studies  will  be  required  to  confirm  its 
preliminary  findings. 
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128  Stirling  Council  Archives,  CH2/212/1  and  CH2/212/2,  Kilmadock  Kirk  Session 
Minutes,  1652-86  and  1704-06. 

129  Stirling  Council  Archives,  CH2/10/1  and  CH2/10/2,  Alva  Kirk  Session  Minutes, 
1681-90  and  1716-19. 
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